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A Message from the President 


E usually think of internationalism in its political aspect, but on this 
Sunday we are to think of it on its religious side, especially in relation 
to our fellow-believers. 

The time demands that we should be up and doing. Scattered as we are 
throughout twenty nations, we might render a signal service to the cause of inter- 
national cooperation, peace and good will, the vital issue before the world today. 
The time for united action by our Association may come. Meanwhile let us be 
insistent in season and out of season on the message of our leader and master, 
the prince of peace. 

Retrograde movements of a most serious character are active in the world, 
and the realms of religion and theology have not escaped from the downward 
and the backward tendencies. In Europe ancient theological doctrines are 
being revived in new forms. They circumscribe freedom of thought and oppose 
the methods of research which have been followed by most scholars and broad- 
minded thinkers in recent times. Further, in some countries force is being used 
-to compel all citizens to adopt one rigid form of faith, and the struggle for re- 
ligious liberty is beset with dangers and sufferings. bea 

At no period during the past century was the need for earnest and active 
thinking over religion greater than it is today. The rights of the individual 
eonscience and the claims of reason are challenged. We must, therefore, keep 
before us the simple facts, that religious progress is not possible when reason 
is degraded, and little gain can come from substituting new external authorities 
for the old. Wemust think over our principles until they awaken in us the old 
enthusiasm and become so clear to. ourselves that we can proclaim them in 
language which will convince and inspire. We are the successors of a band of 
men who have been moving through the ages, carrying the banners of freedom 
and good will, sometimes defeated but never despairing, often frustrated but 
still pursuing. We are standing for their great ideals of international good will, 
freedom in religious thought, reverence for truth and sincerity of worship. 
Let us be loyal to this company of brave and ardent spirits who have gone 
before us, and, relying upon the help of the Great Father of all men, strive for 
the coming of his kingdom and the establishment of his righteousness. aw 

= Alfred Hall. ._ ; 
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GLEANINGS 


THE PARABLE OF THE GEESE 
Thurman W. Arnold 


from a review of ‘Government in Business, 
published in The Yale Review 


Recently there appeared on the front 
page of our metropolitan dailies a story 
about the extraordinary plight of some ten 
thousand wild geese, caught in a fog on the 
river just above Niagara Falls. They had 
settled down on the water, as was their 
custom, only to find that the current 
carried them rapidly to the edge of the 
falls. Down they would come, in groups 
about thirty abreast. At the last possible 
moment they would rise in desperation, 
only to fly back up the river and settle on 
the same spot. The repetition of this per- 
formance, hour after hour, for almost two 
days was reducing them to a state of com- 
plete exhaustion. Each time they ap- 
proached the falls, more and more of them 
went over. 

A brain trust composed of eminent nat- 
uralists was rapidly organized on the bank 
in an attempt to save them. These re- 
formers argued with the geese, using search- 
lights, guns, and all sorts of different 
oratorical noises. The geese quite natu- 
rally resented this attempt to make them 
abandon those ancient and sound principles 
which had been taught them by their 
leaders for generations. It seemed to 
create a lack of business confidence in the 
leading geese, which added to the con- 
fusion of the entire flock. 

Suddenly the fog cleared; the geese 
flew away, much weakened and with their 
numbers depleted. Interviews with prom- 
inent members of the flock brought out 
the fact that they were convinced that the 
fog would have cleared away much more 
quickly had it not been for the theorists 
on the bank. The whole incident proved 
the ancient truth that by sticking to the 
river until the fog cleared, the leaders had 
saved the flock. The geese who were in- 
terviewed were naturally opposed to 
rivers which had water-falls connected 
with them, but they wisely pointed out 
that no goose should abandon the great 
principle of sticking to rivers in fogs, 
simply because a few dishonest rivers 
maintained falls like Niagara. They con- 
sidered it as foolish in principle as the at- 
tempt. of a recent Congress to abolish 
holding companies just because of a few 
instances like Insull and Hopson. They 
were bitter because the naturalists who 
had been brought in to save them had 
tried to chivy them away instead of going 
to the root of the problem and removing 
the falls. The more conservative geese 
were bitter because they had left the Ni- 
agara River so soon. They attributed the 
undeniably weakened condition of the 
flock and the various misfortunes which 


” 


they were undergoing to that fact. This 
was considered a very forceful argumenta- 
tive position, and no satisfactory answer 
has been found. 


* a+ 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
General Smedley D. Butler 
in Common Sense 

The Navy has a pretty good feeling that 
another World War is just around the 
corner, and that despite our halting neu- 
trality moves, we are pretty sure to be in 
it. The State Department sees in a Big 
Navy a handsome lever to pry itself into 
the current foreign finoggling. The im- 
pending increase in ships causes the Navy 
secret happiness, because it is not generally 
known that the number of Admirals in 
the Navy (and promotion in lower ranks) 
is dependent upon the existing tonnage in 
the service. If the Admirals in the near 
future get a baker’s dozen of 40,000 ton 
floating fortresses, they will be ready to 
start a war on their own. The annual bill 
for operation will top half a billion dollars. 

* * 

QUOTING DANIEL WILLARD 
The New York Times of March 28, 1931 
The existence of so many jobless men in 

the United States shows the necessity of 
discovering what defects in the capitalistic 
system permit millions to be cold and 
hungry in one of the richest and most pro- 
ductive countries of the world. 

A system—ceall it what you wil—under 
which it is possible for 5,000,000 or 6,000,- 
000 of willing and able-bod:ed men to be 
out of work and unable to secure work for 
months at a time, and with no other source 
of income, cannot be said to be perfect or 
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even satisfactory. On the contrary, it 
can be said to have failed im at least one 
very important detail. 

I can think of nothing more deplorable 
than the condition of a man, able and 
anxious to work, but unable to secure 
work, with no resources but his labor, and 
perhaps with others evem more helpless: 
dependent upon him. Unless he is willing 
to starve and see those who justly look to 
him for support also starve, his only al- 
ternative is to seek charity and, failing in 
that, to steal. 

While I do not like to say so, I would be 
less than candid if I did not say that in 
such circumstances I would steal before I 
would starve. 


* * 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL 
Harry Emerson Fosdick 
in “The Secret of Victorious Living” 

Some people today are utterly cast 
down because it is proving to be so dif- 
ficult to work out, establish, and give vic- 
tory to international good will. But the 
very word was never heard of until Jeremy 
Bentham invented it im 1780. ... It 
appeared for the first time in the diction- 
ary of the French Academy in 1877... . 
Across numberless ages mankind in segre- 
gated, geographical localities worked out 
its inveterate prejudices of color, custom, 
and religions—gathering around them the 
strongest emotions of the human heart. 
And now in a few centuries we are sud- 
denly poured together, forced to live in a 
physical proximity for which we are not 
prepared by spiritual sympathy. Here is 
a world long dominated by prejudice, 
where the only hope is good will. There 
are no rules about it. It is an adventure. 
Carry good will out as far as you can make 
it go; experiment with it every day; be- 
lieve in it, and keep on trying it, even when 
you have hard luck applying it—that is, 
being a Christian. 

Prejudice is the expression of a belated 
mind. . . . national and racial prejudice 
is a belated left-over from an ancient world 
of isolation, where prejudice was protective, 
into a modern world of proximities where 
prejudice is destructive. We hear it 
said that science denies religion. Science 
does not deny—it demands religion. It is 
science that has thrown across these an- 
cient, segregating boundaries, the new, 
reticulated meshworks of intereommuni-. 
cation so that willy-nilly we have to live 
together. For a century and more, many 
have said, like Dante: ‘As for us, our 
fatherland is the world.” 

We go back now to a world filled with 
prejudice, where only good will can help, 
and there is not a day when you and I can- 
not join in that most important movement 
in the world—pushing good will out, across 
all boundaries, as fast as we can make it 
go. Dr. Torrey’s translation reads, “Be 
ye therefore all-including (in your good 
will) even as your heavenly Father in- 
cludes all.” ‘ 
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Interesting Personalities 


Daniel Willard --- Worker 
Robert M. Van Sant 


He will set his heart upon perfecting his works 
And in the handiwork of his craft is his prayer. 
Ecclesiasticus. 

fe=—|T seems anomalous that Daniel Willard, shortly 

4| to begin his twenty-seventh year as president 

of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad and his 

ON fifty-seventh year of railroad service, yearned 

as a boy for a job that looked easy. He tells the story 
himself. 

Born on a farm in North Hartland, Vermont, of 
a line of farmers who started tilling New England’s 
stubborn soil in the seventeenth century, and with a 
father who believed that hard work was the all-im- 
portant ingredient in making the man, young Willard 
knew every kind of back-breaking toil from spring 
plowing to fall harvesting. There was wood to cut and 

haul during the long winters, and never, he often 

thought, would he finish his chores. In contrast, the 
country doctor seemed fortunate indeed, for he, at 
least, was able to sit down in buggy or sleigh as he 
drove about visiting his patients. How wonderful 
it would be to have a job like that! 

Yet the years of youth came and went with no 
such luck. Rather they continued the stiffening 
preparation. Along with the physical hardening of 
farm life came the solid mental training of the district 
school and four years at Windsor High School. 

Then back to the district school—this time as a 
teacher—schooling himself betimes in precision, clear 
analysis and exposition, somewhat, presumably, in 
self-discipline and in disciplining others. These years 
were made memorable by the influence of a Mrs. 
Samuel Taylor, wife of a farmer, and at whose home, 
among others, the young teacher was “boarded 
around.” She was a cultured woman, who roused in 
the boy his inherent love of knowledge, and to whom 
he delights to pay tribute to this day. 

The thirst for learning now keener, and with 
money saved, he entered Massachusetts Agricultural 
College at Amherst. Hard study—between day and 
night jobs he sought and secured to help pay his way— 
brought chronic headaches. The trouble was a simple 
astigmatism, in these days easily corrected by glasses, 
but then little understood. He had to give up college, 
‘went back home, and applied for a job as fireman on 
the Central Vermont Railroad. There was no opening 
on an engine but there was one on the track. Would 
he take it? (The answer is my story, gleaned about 

fifteen years ago from one of the chums of his boy- 
hood in North Hartland.) 

The foreman on the section where the job was 
available tried to dissuade him: ‘Dan, you’ve been 
teaching school and going to college. You're too soft 


for a track job, shoveling ballast and laying heavy 
rail. Wait till you can get on the road as a fireman.” 
But Dan took the job and a few months later, when 
his opportunity to fire an old wood-burning engine 
came, the foreman wished him farewell and said, 
“You're the only man that’s ever worked for me that 
I won’t know how to get along without.’ And no 
wonder, for the student trackman had been able to 
relieve the foreman of many of his bothersome clerical 
chores, the making out of payrolls, requisitions and 
reports. 

The young railroader had begun to show signs 
of his willingness to work, and to learn as much about 
his job as the boss knew. 

Stories told about his few years as fireman and 
then engineer on the old Connecticut and Passumpsic 
River Railroad, now the northern extremity of the 
Boston and Maine, indicate that he had about decided 
on railroading as a life work. Not that he showed any 
vaunted ambition; rather that if he was going to be 
an engineer, he seemed determined to be a good one, 
He had the faculty of being on the spot at the right 
time. The impression grew that if a job out of the 
ordinary had to be done, Dan Willard could do it. 
A contemporaneous photo shows him as the central 
figure in a group alongside his engine. He looks like 
a boy among the others, yet he was the boss of that 
job. 

Capacity for friendship now becomes evident— 
and for making the right kind of friends. One was 
Fireman Dan’s engineer, Robert MacVickar, a man 
of delightful personality and fine culture, who later 
became successful in business. His early and helpful 
influence has continued through all these years. 
There were others drawn to Willard, and he to them, 
by qualities and likes which they shared in common. 
Some went well up the ladder, themselves, and some 
continued in the ranks, but, regardless of that, they 
have said to a man that Willard has never forgotten 
the friendships of those early days. Even when in- 
creased responsibilities came—as during his work 
for the railroads and the government during the war— 
he was not too busy to write to them or to entertain 
them in his own hospitable home in Baltimore, when 
opportunity offered. 

In the early eighties young eastern railroaders 
were pushing west into the land of new construction 
and opportunity. Willard hung on to his job in New 
England, but got a leave-of-absence and went out to 
visit his friend MacVickar, then at Elkhart, Indiana, 
with the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, and they 
took him on as an engineer in 1883. But business was 
bad. Shortly he was furloughed, and rather than wait 
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to be called back into service there (as, later, he was) 
he pushed farther west, this time to Cameron, Wis- 
consin. The Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. 
Marie Railway Company was projecting its line east 
and west from that point, and he got a job as brake- 
man on a construction train. That was the best that 
was available, but with the development of the road 
came opportunity for him, and he was successively 
conductor, engineer, mechanical foreman, trainmaster, 
assistant superintendent and superintendent. 

Important during the early part of this period 
was a vacation trip to New 
England, during which the 
young railroader showed 
enough confidence in the 
future to claim as his bride 
Miss Bertha Elkins of North 
Troy, Vermont. Maybe I 
guess incorrectly in conclud- 
ing that there must then 
have been harmonious agree- 
ment that Dan was going to 
take care of the business part 
of the contract, and his wife 
of the home. At any rate, 
Mrs. Willard has shown a 
charming modesty during the 
years her husband has been 
so much of a public figure. 
Only once during his quarter- 
century presidency of the 
B. & O. has she been promi- 
nent on a railroad occasion. 
That was the night in 1930 
on which he was given a 
testimonial dinner by the 
standardrailroad laborunions 
in honor of his twentieth an- 
niversary as B. & O. chief, 
and when they bestowed 
upon him their own honorary 
degree of doctor of humanity—an honor which, so far 
as is known, has never been given to any other railroad 
executive. Then it was that in the presence of four- 
teen hundred men, including the labor chiefs, many 
United States senators and representatives and others 
of note, and as he was responding from a full heart in 
simple acknowledgment of the testimonial, he paused, 
looked up into the mezzanine where Mrs. Willard was 
sitting, and paid his tribute to her as homemaker, 
wife and mother. 

Often, however, Mr. Willard has made practical 
use of Mrs. Willard’s virtues in his leadership on the 
B. & O.; often told in story and public address how 
good a cook she was, how well she filled his dinner pail 
with appetizing and digestible victuals; how comfort- 
able and inviting she made the home; how fully she 
assumed responsibility for the care and training of the 
children; how, in so many ways, she relieved him of 
worry and enabled him to give free and full play to 
his work. 

(A splendid example, this, to railroad people, for 
the men folks—engineers, firemen, conductors, opera- 
tors, track and signal men—have to keep their minds 
stricily on the job lest accidents occur. Bad home 


DANIEL WILLARD 


conditions cause worry. Headaches and indigestion 
are often the result of a poorly prepared lunch and can 
unfit a man for a hazardous task.) 

The fifteen years on the Soo Lines were the most 
important training years of his life. During some of 
them he was helping build a railroad—and what an 
opportunity that was! He got his first real insight 
into locomotive and car construction and repair. He 
learned how, as superintendent, to handle a division, 
the operating unit of every railroad. 

Meantime he instinctively tried to do even the 
little things well. When he 
started on his run, as en- 
gineer, he always wore clean 
overalls and kerchief. This 
was no trouble, even when 
he was “baching it,” for 
he drew the hot water from 
his engine boiler into a bucket 
and did the washing himself. 
He was proud of his job, 
whatever it was, and has 
never been able to under- 
stand the necessity for rail- 
road men, and especially 
those meeting the public, 
coming to work unshaven, 
with soiled linen or unpol- 
ished shoes. 

When trainmaster, going 
from point to point on the 
division, he carried in his 
handbag a copy of Welling- 
ton’s ‘Economic Theory of 
Railroad Location,’ and de- 
voted every spare moment 
to it, reading and rereading. 
It helped him more than any 
other railroad book he read. 
As far back, also, as his days 
as trainmaster, he tried un- 
successfully to break down the barrier then existing 
between organized labor and management—a task 
magnificently accomplished in the Cooperative Plan 
he encouraged thirty years later, and has seen fructify 
on the Baltimore and Ohio. 

He first came to the B. & O. in 1899, as assistant 
general manager, called there by Frederick D. Un- 
derwood, its new general manager and Mr. Willard’s 
old chief on the Sco Lines. When Mr. Underwood 
left to become president of the Erie in 1901, the B. & O. 
offered Mr. Willard the position of general manager, © 
but he chose to go with Mr. Underwood as his assist- — 
ant. Shortly he became first vice-president and 
general manager of the Erie, and in 1904 resigned to 
accept the position of second vice-president of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, in charge of opera- 
tion and maintenance. . 

Mr. Willard often graciously refers to the splen- 
did training he received under the tutelage of Mr. 
Underwood, now and for many years his intimate 
friend, and known before his retirement as one of the 
keenest among railroad executives. He also expresses 
the greatest admiration for James J. Hill, his chief 
during his years on the Burlington and rightly known 
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as the “empire builder of the Northwest.” Mr. Hill 
wanted Mr. Willard to stay with him, and made him 
a most attractive offer to do so, But Mr. Willard had 
enjoyed his short experience on the B. & O. 1899-1901, 
had become especially interested in it as America’s 
first. railroad and as a property offering unusual op- 
portunities, and when he was tendered its presidency 
in 1910, he accepted. 

Bare mention can be made of Mr. Willard’s work 
for the B. & O. since then. He has been its real leader. 
The property is the reflection of the man. Yet despite 
his whole-hearted devotion to its interests, he has been 
drafted by the railroads of the country, time and 
again, to carry out some of their most difficult assign- 
ments, and upon him they have bestowed nearly 
every honor they could give. 

His understanding and sympathetic attitude 
toward the employees of the B. & O. and towards labor 
in general, is very generally known and admired. 
In 1929 he was awarded the gold medal of the National 
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Institute of Social Sciences, “in recognition of dis- 
tinguished social services rendered through wise and 
far-seeing management of great corporate interests 
committed to your care.” 

He worked with the utmost unselfishness and de- 
votion during the World War, being appointed by 
President Wilson a member of the Advisory Commis- 
sion of the Council of National Defense, then being 
elected its chairman, and later being appointed by 
President Wilson chairman of the War Industries 
Board. 

Since 1914 he has been a member, and, since 
1926, chairman of the board of trustees of Johns 
Hopkins University. He has been given honorary 
degrees by the University of Maryland, Dartmouth 
College, West Virginia University, Ohio University, 
Syracuse University, Pennsylvania Military College, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Middlebury College, 
Massachusetts State College and the University of 
Rochester. 


Who’s Who? or What’s What 


Fred Ingram, Jr. 


VUNG a]Y parents thought their way into the Uni- 
e | +tarian Church before I was born. I was 
brought up in the Unitarian Sunday 
~ school and attended it more regularly than 
the average pupil. I have been a member of the 
Unitarian church for about twenty-five years, and 
both my daughters have gone through the Unitarian 
Sunday school. All these are facts of which I am very 
proud. My Unitarian background, therefore, is 
probably as deep as that of the average Unitarian west 
of Albany. My reverence for the Unitarian traditions 
is probably as great as anyone’s east of Albany, and 
my respect for all history is just as great. 

But I wonder if Unitarians do not make a great 
mistake in worshipping our tradition instead of merely 
respecting it. Our tradition should be a pillar and 
not a pillow. Traditions are nice to have, but they 
should not warp our thinking, and they certainly are 
not more important than our future. 

The fact that we have thirty times as many people 
in “Who’s Who” as our membership entitles us to is 
interesting. It may even be significant. But it is 
not very important. It certainly is not becoming in 
us to brag about it. People aren’t in “Who’s Who” 
because they’re Unitarians. Perhaps ‘‘Who’s Who” 


- contains more independent thinkers than an average 


— 


and very few rank among our business leaders. 


list of people and, therefore, they are Unitarians be- 
cause they’re in ‘““Who’s Who.” Anyhow—whatever 
the reason, what of it? What’s that got to do with 
our present problems, with our future growth? Isn’t 


our present or our future of infinitely more importance 


than our past? 

- Fifty years ago—our Detroit church produced a 
Governor and a United States Senator. Our members 
today are not nearly so prominent in our civic life, 
We 
are told that this is retrogression. Let’s look at the 
facts. Fifty years ago, Detroit was a peaceful city 
of about 175,000, a city of down-town Protestant 


— of which ours was one. Today, Detroit has 


about a million and a half people, and the same down- 
town churches. Today large, well-attended churches 
also dot the residence sections and the suburbs. 
We still have one down-town church and none else- 
where. We haven’t grown into the neighborhoods 
and our church membership is not much larger today 
than it was fifty years ago. The city has grown nine- 
fold, and we have stayed the same. Perhaps that’s 
one reason why we no longer supply prominent names. 
Furthermore, among our political and business and 
professional leaders today, how many are prominently 


identified with any church? Are they church mem- 


bers, and if they are, do they work at it? In the old 
days everybody belonged to some church. It was then 
the thing to do. It doesn’t seem so today. 

The city has grown nine-fold and we have stayed 
the same. The nation has grown tremendously, and 
we have less than a hundred thousand members in 
less than five hundred churches—not many more than 
we had fifty years ago. That is what we should be 
thinking about, not about our “Who’s Who,” our 
glorious past, or our excellent traditions. 

Why have we stood still? We claim we appeal 
to the intellect instead of the emotion. We hear that 
the intellectual level is higher today than it was fifty 
years ago. Why, then, haven’t we grown? This is 
what we should be thinking about instead of patting 
ourselves on the back. We have no reason to pat 
ourselves on the back. We’re too smug, too self- 
sufficient and too self-contained. 

I hope that some day someone can point out 
why we are fewer in proportion to population than we 
used to be. He may find that our smugness is one 
reason. He may find that we’ve kept our heads in 
the sands of the past while neglecting the glory of the 
rising sun. He may find that our boasted “‘liberalism”’ 
is another. He may find that our being liberals makes 
us too narrow sectarians, it may be that we are more 
sectarian and perhaps more bigoted than some other 
sects. 
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Let’s be honest about it and let’s look forward— 
not back. The newspapers, the radio, the automobile 
and the movies give the public what it wants. That’s 
why they grow. Do we give the public what it wants? 
If we do, does the public know what we give? If we 
don’t, how can we, or should we, or what? 

From isolated conversations with non-church- 
going people in many parts of the land, I’ve learned a 
few things that are at least more interesting to me 
than the number of Unitarians in “Who’s Who.” 
These people don’t go to any church because: 

1. They hear a lot of stuff that irritates their 
‘reason. 

2. The service is dull and tiresome. 

3. The hymns are doleful and depressing. Re- 
ligion should be inspiring and not depressing. 

4, The pews are uncomfortable, hard, tiring. 

5. The prayer is too often a sermon, and a poor 
one at that. 

6. The sermon as a rule is worth while, but it 
takes too long before you get it. © 

7. The congregational singing is terrible, useless 
and tiring. 

8. The choir music is too often, too deep or too 
sad to be inspiring. 
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9. Sunday is a day of rest, and it’s work to go to: 
church. 

I0. The surroundings are not warm, congenial. 

11. The church isn’t interesting or even inspiring. 

12. The church hasn’t progressed. It pussy-foots 
on moral and social topics. It urges its members to: 
war, when Jesus prayed for peace. = 

13. The church is no longer an important part of 
man’s life. 

14. What pat good does the church do? 

These fourteen points are by no means new, but. 
they may be interesting. In our church some of them 
may not apply. But a study of our church, our ser- 
vice, even our pews, might point to at least one or two: 
reasons why we do not attract that great army of 
unchurched who no doubt think the way we do, but 
who, through ignorance or indolence, do not come to us. 

A good salesman studies his market, he analyzes. 
objections, and plans his approach. When he fails, 
he studies himself. 

These fourteen points, and there must be others, 
may be useful to us in a study of ourselves. It seems 
to me that we must study ourselves, that we must study 
the public, that we should forget ‘“‘who’s who” and 
find out what’s what. 


Home and Church Cooperation 


Clinton Lee Scott 


Q|ALLY DAY, publicized for three weeks, 
brought out not the “one hundred percent 
attendance’”’ hoped for, but only ninety- 

= CU seven percent. Andrew had been taken on a 
Sunday fishing trip with his father, and the Jones 
children were carried away by their parents for a week- 
end visit with relatives. 

Mrs. X discovered that her next-door neighbor’s 
child was learning Bible verses in her Sabbath school, 
while her own boy brought home only vague reports of 
some sort of lessons on world friendship. ‘Yes,’ 
Mrs. X agreed, “I think children should go where 
they can learn the Bible,” and forthwith she trans- 
ferred her son in the middle of the year to the school 
attended by her neighbor’s child. 

Mr. Y for ten years had had a standing invitation 
to join the teaching force of his church. He never ac- 
cepted the responsibility, although he was a member 
of a dinner club which held as one of its cardinal prin- 
ciples the education of American youth. On two 
successive Sundays the church-school class of which 
Mr. Y’s son was a member was without a teacher. 
Now the son, with his father’s consent, spends the 
church-school hour with the sport page of the Sunday 
newspaper. 

Mrs. X and Mr. Y are average parents, typical of 
the large middle-class groups from which the American 
Protestant churches draw their members. But Mrs. 
X does not know that the church from which she re- 
moved her child pursues a comprehensive program of 
religious education, and that the world-friendship 
course is only one among many courses which include 
a wider acquaintance with the Bible than her genera- 
tion had attained. Mr. Y had never thought that 
there was any relation between his refusal to teach and 


the fact that his son was without a teacher in the 
Sunday school. Finding fault with Mrs. X and with 
Mr. Y and with other like-minded parents does not 
help the situation. 

The truth is that in many parishes the parents 
have little comprehension of the aims and purposes of 
the educational work of the church, and the teachers. 
in the church school have scant acquaintance with the 
needs of their pupils who are so largely conditioned by 
their home and community environment. The min- 
ister through his pastoral relations may know some- 
thing of the family life of the children of his church, 
and teachers may occasionally get a glimpse of the 
homes from which their pupils come, but such con- 
tacts do not lend themselves to an adequate practice 
of cooperation between the two institutions concerned. 

Through what agencies or media can the home 
and the church function together in the religious-edu- 
cation program? Obviously there is need of coopera- 
tive effort. Religious requirements of the child can be 
met only through home participation in the church- 
school program, and parents can make a helpful re- 
sponse to the needs of the church school only by know- 
ing what its objectives are, and the methods by which 
those objectives are being pursued. 

Cooperative experiments conducted in one parish 
may not establish methods applicable to every other 
parish. They do, however, indicate that through the 
united efforts of home and church desired ends may 
be reached which neither institution working alone 
could obtain. 

The educational program must be brought into a. 
central position in the life of the church. Religious” 
education, so long as it remains the responsibility not 
of the whole church, but only of an affiliated or auxil- 
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lary group, will not make popular appeal, nor will it 
receive the support which it merits. Teaching the 
young is a work too important to be turned over to an 
adjunct of the church. The educational program for 
children should be integrated with the entire teaching 
mission of the church. It is not to be expected that a 
Sunday school inadequately housed, meagerly equipped 
and supported by crumbs from the church table will 
call forth more serious attention from the parents than 
it receives from the minister and the governing board of 
the church. Nothing less than an educational pro- 
gram vital in its purpose and made the primary func- 
tion of the whole church can command the attention 
of parents long accustomed to the easy way of dele- 
gating to others the guidance of their offspring. 

Given a teaching church with well-defined ob- 
jectives, what planned opportunities for parent par- 


' ticipation and cooperation are possible? 


It is an established practice in many churches to 
install superintendents and teachers, who during the 
ceremony take upon themselves certain obligations 
appropriate to the positions they are to fill. Why not 
a similar ceremony for parents? A meeting of pupils, 
parents and teachers, with the members of each group 
pledging themselves understandingly to their part in 
the cooperative educational enterprise, would be an 
auspicious beginning for the season’s work. 

A monthly education night is of great value. 
Teachers, parents and officers come together for a 
cost-price dinner, listen to a presentation of some 
serious study relating to religious education, and then 
in round-table fashion discuss the subject brought 
before them. In such a council the group comes to 
recognize common responsibility and to identify the 
situations in child life which home and church working 
together may meet effectively. 

At such meetings Mrs. X may learn the dif- 
ference between instruction that equips pupils with 
scripture texts to be filed away in the mind for ready 
reference in some future emergency, and education 
designed to help growing persons in their present-day 
living. She may come to appreciate a kind of educa- 
tion which aims to assist boys and girls in making 
wise decisions, to invoke in them certain inner atti- 
tudes and controls, and to encourage them to make re- 
sponses to life that shall be socially valuable and per- 
sonally honest. 

Mr. Y learns at the council table that fathers are 
not without responsibility in providing teachers if 
sons are to be taught. 

Parents who grow careless about getting the 
children off to church are reminded, in a discussion of 
acquired habits, that for the child to keep punctually 
his appointments is a moral obligation not to be ig- 
nored with impunity. 

One evening the group talks over the matter of 
play activity of the child, and fathers who have 
thought nothing of giving their children wooden 


bandit guns and tin soldiers see for the first time the 


conflict that these toys set up against the Christian 
teachings of peace and good will. Many parents are 
conditioned by the “penny collections” of the old- 
time Sabbath school. In a conference on church 
finance somebody suggests that habits of parsimonious 
giving carry oyer into adult church life, and that 


generous support of the church should begin in the 
life of the child. 

The parents are not the only ones to learn in these 
discussion meetings things they never before sus- 
pected. The teacher who planned a social affair for 
her class on a day in the midst of public-school ex- 
aminations learned from the parents why so few came, 
and it was agreed that in the future such gatherings 
should not be scheduled on “school nights.” 

New light dawned on the mind and conscience 
of a teacher too often absent from her class when the 
parent of one of her pupils reported the child’s protest 
against his teacher “‘playing hookey.”’ 

Home-behavior problems, previously unknown 
to teachers, and untouched by the planned curriculum, 
are brought by parents for general discussion. The 
findings are given consideration when new courses are 
planned and old courses reconstructed. As parents 
and teachers meet to re-examine and revalue their 
common work, the whole range of religion comes into 
view as the concern of home and church. Each is 
seen to have its legitimate place, the church primarily 
as the laboratory for creative thinking on the great 
issues of life, and the home as the operating field of 
religious practice and ethical behavior. It is seen that 
these zones overlap, and that each is the natural com- 
plement of the other. 

An interested and active body of parents regu- 
larly called into the counsels of the church, can re- 
lieve the teachers of much of the organizational work. 
They can be assigned to visit sick and delinquent 
pupils, call upon new families, aid in church-school 
parties for the children, serve on curriculum and 
project committees, and provide a continuing source 
of supply teachers and leaders. 

Few organizations within the church are as useful 
to the department of religious education as a mothers’ 
club. A parents’ club would be of even greater value. 
A group of mothers and fathers meeting to study the 
elementary principles of child psychology, behavior 
problems, books and magazines for the home, and the 
influences on their children exercised by the educational 
and recreational agencies of the community, would be 
a priceless asset to the educational work of any church. 

It cannot be assumed, of course, that all parents 
of children in the church can be drawn into any kind 
of discussion or planning meetings. The indifferent 
fringe must be expected. To all parents, however, 
should go periodic communications setting forth the 
immediate aims of the church school, calling attention 
to educational policies and purposes, and inviting the 
cooperation of the home, with the hope that an in- 
creasing number of parents may become interested. 

There is great need for an awakening of the sense 
of responsibility within the church for a kind of educa- 
tion that will more adequately meet the developing 
needs of the growing child. These needs are not being 
met unaided in the home, and systems of instruction 
and training created by professional leaders, with rare 
exceptions, do not touch the perplexities of thought 
and the problems of behavior at vital points. There 
are areas in the lives of boys and girls that only the 
combined insight of parent and teacher can survey. 
There are deep, urgent questions in child life that only 
the home and church working together can answer. 
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THE BIRTH-CONTROL CONTROVERSY 


ARDINAL HAYES, Archbishop of New York, 
(= apparently considered the Feast of Our Lady’s 
Immaculate Conception an excellent time “‘to 
voice measured, deliberate and emphatic condemna- 
tion of the effrontery of those who at a recent Carnegie 
Hall meeting advocated birth control for families on 
relief.” The issue was immediately taken up by 
thirteen leaders of the Protestant and Jewish faiths 
in New York City, and the debate has just run into 
its fourth week. 

The Cardinal’s position, as shepherd of his flock, 
‘fs based upon everlasting loyalty to the law of God 
as expressed in nature .... in the Ten Command- 
ments and taught by Christ.’”’ It is useless for us 
to yield to the temptation to question the teachings of 
nature, of the Ten Commandments, or of Christ, on 
birth control. The worthy Cardinal is no follower of 
nature and no Bible Christian. His one and only 
authority is the position of the Roman Catholic 
Church. From this lofty position he charged that 
“the thirteen clergymen have abrogated the belief 
in the moral law.” It is in vain for them to appeal 
from “the postulates of Roman Catholic theology and 
metaphysics” to “‘the carefully explored field of human 
experience and social investigation” and “‘the spiritual 
ends for which marriage was ordained.’ Obviously 
opponents who start from such wholly different 
grounds can never meet. 

Nevertheless, the Cardinal was guilty of hitting 
below the belt when he charged that they had abro- 
gated belief in the moral law. He knew very well that 
they did not accept his premise, and he should have 
shown them the courtesy of conceding that they were 
as true to their premise as he to his. Which shows 
how hard the Cardinal was pressed. He must know 
very well that he is fighting a losing fight, that many 
of the more intelligent and successful Roman Catholics 
are quietly practicing contraception in defiance of 
the Church, and that they will do so in increasing 
numbers. 

The inevitable quotations from vital statistics 


and from authorities are given on both sides to prove - 


or to disprove that contraception means race suicide. 
Since the authorities are divided on this point, we may 
all have the sweet pleasure of confirming our prejudices 
and ignoring the opposition. The Cardinal is certain 
of the “everlasting loyalty”’ of the Catholic Church to 


this “fundamental law of morality given to man by | 


God himself,’’ but he is not above supporting God with 
a few citations from the secular tables of vital statistics 
and with arguments from utility which far out-do the 
mild utilitarianism of his opponents. . 

It is the old relationship between the state and 
the church, Protestant, Jewish, and Roman, which 
precipitates this major skirmish between those who 
otherwise might never meet in the field of public de- 
bate. It is here, too, that the most significant point 
of the debate appears. Here the thirteen ministers 
dealt their most telling blow: “For any one religious 
group to attempt to exercise authority over other 
groups, whether that authority be legal, social or 
ethical, is undemocratic and out of place in America.” 

The context of the Cardinal’s statement, the fact 
that it was inspired by the mass meeting under the 
auspices of the American Birth Control League held 
in Carnegie Hall, and the statement by the Cardinal 
that he spoke as an American citizen, left him open to 
this attack. “The program advocated by the Ameri- 
can Birth Control League and the National Committee 
on Federal Legislation for Birth Control is not manda- 
tory, but permissive,’”’ the thirteen pointed out. In 
his reply, the Cardinal saw fit to ignore this distinction 
between ‘‘mandatory”’ and ‘‘permissive.’”’ His state- 
ment, “Certainly it is not my understanding of the 
tradition of this land that it is ‘democratic’ for one 
group to advocate a policy or a program but ‘un- 
democratic’ for another to protest against it,” de- 
liberately evades this distinction. 

By opposing those who would make it “‘permis- 
sive” by law to give out birth-control information, he 


is in fact using the state to inflict the teachings of ‘the: 


Roman Church upon all its citizens, Protestant and 
Jewish as well as Catholic; if the law should make 
it ‘‘permissive,’’ no Roman Catholic would be forced 
to get such information. 

It is the Roman Catholic’s inability or deliberate 
refusal to grant such points as this which forces the 
issue between an autocratic church and a democratic 
state, and which must sooner or later destroy the au- 
tocracy of the one or the democracy of the other. 

Leslie T. Pennington. 


ok * 


THE CARDINAL PRAISES FREEDOM 


ARDINAL O’CONNELL’S pastoral letter to the 
clergy of his arch-diocese, delivered on January 

1, 1936, was a vigorous attack upon the philos- 

ophy of Communism as practiced in Russia. The 
keynote of the attack was upon the attitude of Com- 


munism to the individuals under its form of govern- 


ment. 
claim to rule mind, body, and soul under brutal de- 
crees promulgated from star chambers by an en- 


“By its contempt of individual rights and its 


trenched and intolerant minority, it is the complete 


antithesis of that fundamental freedom of conscience 
in defence of which religion has bled for centuries.” 
The Cardinal is thus quoted in his letter. 

Miss Cora M. Foster, for more than forty years 
a teacher in the Lynn public schools, will appear shortly 
before the Lynn school committee to defend her refusal 
to subscribe to the Teachers’ Oath Bill and to salute 
the American flag. Miss Foster, who is a member of 


, 
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Jehovah’s Witnesses, will argue that her religious be- 
liefs prohibit her from saluting the flag and taking 
the oath. ; 

It is well to hear the Cardinal, spokesman of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, stating so un- 
equivocally that religious faith is based on freedom of 
conscience. Without freedom of conscience religion 
would soon become a stagnant force for reactionaryism 
which Russian Communists maintain the orthodox 
church had long become when they swept it from power 
in Russia. 

Where does freedom of religion cease? Does it 
cease where the power of the state demands it? It is 
apparent that this cannot be so, or the state would 
always be supreme in matters of conscience. 

The safest way to preserve freedom of conscience 
is’ obviously to give those who are fighting for it in 
individual cases the benefit of every doubt. The 
‘Teachers’ Oath Law lies close to the borderline, and 
Miss Foster should be given the complete freedom of 
her religious convictions which in no way conflict with 
her duties as a public school teacher, which her record 
as a teacher of forty years’ standing in the public 
schools of the state proves. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


AN AMERICAN TRADITION THREATENED 


HE name of Dr. Alfred C. Lane, professor of 
geology at Tufts College, is included in The 
Nation’s Honor Roll of Americans who deserve 

the applause of their countrymen for courage and 
intelligence shown during 1935. Professor Lane is 
commended as one of the first professors in the country 
to resign his teaching position rather than sign the 
teachers’ oath without reservation. 

Dr. Lane is known to many readers of The Regis- 
ter not only as a teacher of distinction and a public- 
spirited citizen who has long been a leader in Boy 
Scout work in his community, but also as a religious 
liberal whose point of view is similar to our own. He 
is an active member of the North Congregational 
Church, Cambridge. 

Dr. Lane’s resignation, his commendation by 
The Nation, the recent debate on the subject in The 
New York Times between Professor Kirtley Mather of 
Harvard and the superintendent of the New York 
City schools, and the warning article in the current 


Harpers, all emphasize that the teachers’ oath law . 


confronts us with a threatening situation. 

There are several sound objections to the law. 
For one thing, it is ineffective. The fact that a teacher 
has signed the oath does not mean that he will be a 
better teacher or even a loyal citizen. 

Again, the oath is compulsory. We need, in our 
country, a strong political loyalty, but that loyalty 
should be vital, inward, and as far as possible volun- 
tary. As Unitarians we object to any creed which a 
church requires its members to accept, and as liberty- 
loving citizens we may well object to a patriotic ges- 


_ ture which is forced. 


Deeper still, the law represents an attempt to 
_ regiment, not only individuals, but even institutions. 
_As Professor Mather emphasized in The Times, in 
_ America we have clearly separated state and church, 
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and have similarly built up our educational life with a 
certain independence of its own. Such colleges as 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and Chicago, 
are not meant to be under the control of either church 
or state. 

In the light of this American tradition of educa- 
tional independency, the history of the teachers’ oath 
law in Massachusetts is ominous. It was opposed by 
all the respected educators of the commonwealth, and 
it was only after a lobby had exerted extreme political 
pressure that the bill became law. Here, then, is 
interference with the educational life of the community 
by persons who are not competent in that field, and 
who have been given no such responsibility. In the 
end, we do not elect our legislators to direct our col- 
leges any more than we elect them to direct our 
churches. And there are plenty of examples in our 
world today—from anti-evolutionary Tennessee to 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia—to warn us where 
political domination of education leads. 

Frank O. Holmes. 


* * 


IN, BRIEF 


HE resignation of James G. McDonald as High 
Commissioner for Refugees (Jewish and Others) 
coming from Germany has been received with 

mingled feelings. Mr. McDonald’s remarkable work 
on behalf of German refugees is well known. His 
resignation does not mean that the problem is solved. 
Quite the contrary. Mr. McDonald says: 

That problem resulting from the National Socialist oppres- 
sion of Jews, Christian ‘‘non-Aryans” and also those “Aryan” 
Catholics and Protestants who for their conscience’ sake have 
resisted the totalitarian dogma of the Nazi State, is graver today 
than at any other time since April, 1933. 

I have resigned because the steady intensification of Na- 
tional Socialist intolerance has brought about a situation which 
transcends consideration of relief or settlement. Only the League 
of Nations can deal adequately with the crisis, for it alone can 
concern itself directly with the roots of the problem—those 
factors which are creating refugees. 


Mr. McDonald has faced the situation realis- 
tically, and by his act may do more for the oppressed 
than if he had continued in office. 

Were we beginning to accept conditions in Ger- 
many, which have been termed by The London Times a 
“cold pogrom”? Mr. McDonald has placed us in 
his debt by once again bringing conditions forcefully 
to our attention. 

Contributions may be sent to the American 
Christian Committee for German Refugees, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, or to the American 
Jewish Committee, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


The Washington Post published the following 
statement in its issue of January 1: “In deference to 
their (the Lindberghs’) desire for privacy, and human 
consideration, to which every citizen is entitled, 
The Washington Post will give no further publicity to 
their purely personal affairs and family movements. 
The Post will always be interested in the Lindberghs 
as aviators, scientists, and outstanding Americans.” 

We commend the stand which The Post has taken. 

Mary Elizabeth Sanger. 
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PROTESTANTISM AROUSES ITSELF 


The Church Against the World. 
By H. Richard Niebuhr, Wilhelm Pauck, 
and Francis Miller. Chizago: Willett, 
Clark and Company. $2.00. 


A new note is being sounded in modernist 
American Protestantism today. The call 
is taken up by all of the well-known leaders 
in modernistic religious groups, and the 
younger men who are assuming leadership 
for. the coming generation take up the 
new prophetic call. 

The authors of the challenging book 
under review are agreed in this one thing: 
American Protestantism, if it is to survive, 
must set itself against a secularized world 
and become again a free and reliable wit- 
ness to the universal truth of Christianity. 
Professor Pauck thinks that the church 
faces a more dangerous crisis than any of 
the past, because many of our contempo- 
raries are convinced “‘that man can lead the 
good life without believing in God.” The 
only solution of the church’s problem is 
to be found in ‘‘a new certainty of God.” In 
the first place the new church must be set 
against the world of scientific humanism 
with a declared ‘“‘certainty of God.’ But 
when we learn just what their ideas of 
God are, their ‘‘certainty of God’’ sounds 
very hollow and false. Dr. Fosdick, in a 
recent sermon, said: ‘‘Modernism has even 
watered down and thinned out the central 
message and distinctive truth, the reality 
of God.” This loss seems to be as irre- 
trievable as the ‘‘Deity of Christ.” 

Professor Miller carries the idea further 
by declaring that Protestantism must find 
a universally acknowledged ‘frame of 
reference,’ and thus become a reliable wit- 
ness to universal truths valid for all men 
at all times. This eternal reality is, of 
course, to be found in Christianity, and, 
therefore, a new consciousness must be 
born in American Protestantism of the 
“reality of Christendom.’ The church 
must declare its inherent independence of 
the state and the secularized world; it 
must proclaim its dependence upon God. 

The writers of the book, however, are 
not agreed upon just what the “frame of 
reference” for a united Christendom is to 
be. They are also, I am inclined to think, 
confused about the ‘‘world” against which 
they would oppose the “church.” Pauck 
and Miller have not freed themselves 
from the petit-bougeois mentality, while H. 
Richard Niebuhr, the most intellectual 
and logical mind of the group, has the 
aristocratic scholastic mentality. But as 
yet, none of them has arrived at a position 
where they can confound the world with 
either a “new certainty of God,” or a 
universally valid ‘‘frame of reference’”’ for 
a religious authority with which to oppose 


the world. Professor Niebuhr seems to have 
arrived, or nearly arrived, at the place 
where he can find such a certainty of God 
and universal authority in revealed religion. 

The weakness of Protestantism, they 
are all agreed, has been in its divided loyal- 
ties and subjection to the world. Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr also begins his latest 
book, ‘‘An Interpretation of Christian 
Ethics,” upon this strain: ‘Protestant 
Christianity in America is, unfortunately, 
unduly dependent upon the very culture of 
modernity, the disintegration of which 
would offer a more independent religion a 
unique opportunity.’”’ And Dr. Fosdick, 
after an absence from his pulpit for nine 
months, begins his preaching ministry 
again by the same shift of emphasis. 
Modernism has lost its ethical standing 
ground, and its power of moral attack, be- 
cause in adapting Christianity to contem- 
porary culture it has compromised itself 
by accommodating its moral and ethical 
ideals with contemporary nationalism, im- 
perialism, capitalism and racialism, thus 
harmonizing ‘tself with the social status 
quo. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
new church should separate itself, and, 
standing against the prevailing moral code 
of the time, judge all of them in the light 
of the eternal truth which it has received 
from God. The church must not ac- 
commodate itself to the prevailing culture, 
but stand out from it and challenge it. 
This, then, is the latest cry of the modern- 
ists, taken up by them all, including the 
authors of the book under review. They 
reluctantly admit that historically Protes- 
tantism, capitalism and nationalism are 
three aspects of one thing, our modern cul- 
tural world. If the church has “sub- 
merged and blended itself with the world,” 
it is the world of its own emotional religious 
creation. 

If, then, it is this bourgeois nationalistic, 
laissez-faire, monopolistic and imperialistic 
capitalist world these young religious 
leaders would now oppose with a new uni- 
fying religious movement, I am agreed, 
theirs is a noble protest against the church 
and the world of our day. Upon this 
point, H. Richard Niebuhr is quite definite 
in his pronouncement that the church must 
be liberated from ‘‘its bondage to capital- 
ism and to nationalism.” 

But, on the other hand, it will not do for 
the church to set itself against the ‘“New 
World Society”’ which is seeking, upon the 
basis of a purely scientific humanism, to 
establish a just and equitable classless 
society upon earth, which would be, if such 
a thing were possible among men, an actual 
demonstration of what the 
Church has long been proclaiming as the 
“heavenly society on earth.” Christians 
who rely upon supernatural grace for the 
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ordering of the good life, must not plead 
the weakness of man. The only way the 
new God-centered church can oppose 
“scientific humanism” effectively, is by 
exceeding the justice and equality of “the 
godless.” As G. K. Chesterton has re- 
cently said: “‘Unless our indignation with 
injustice exceeds the indignation of the 
Bolshevists and Bohemians, we shall carry 


_ no conviction to men whose conviction 


of the curse of capitalism is not only gen- 
uine as far as it goes, but right as far as it 
goes.’’ To the present, however, most of 
the theistic protests against scientific 
humanism and “a godless society” have 
been made in defense of privilege and the 
status quo. The new prophetic voices 
are good, but not, as yet, goodenough. . 
: William A. Marzolf. 


* * 


LIFE MAKES SENSE 


The Renewing Gospel. By Walter 
Russell Bowie. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


Dr. Bowie, instead of giving the usual 
dissertations on sermon construction in the 
1935 Lyman Beecher Lectures on Preach- 
ing, set for himself a harder task. Most 
of those who read this printed and re- 
written account of his Yale talks will feel 
that the author succeeded in “‘the inter- 
pretation of the gospel which the Christian 
preacher must needs be preaching today.” 

Here is a modern and a liberal who 
comes to grips with the problems of this 
age which has lost its self-confidence and 
has begun to “doubt any truth exists for 
us to see.”’ Every minister ought to read 
the chapter on ‘Some Blazes on the Theo- 
logical Trail.’”? This first ‘‘blaze” is this: 
“The Christian message must face facts.” 
Isn’t it a fact “that there is intellectual 
confusion which has made people lose sight 
of all the old religious landmarks”? And 
isn’t it a fact that ‘authority for the 
Christian must be the authority, not of 
dogmatism but of discovery”? But isn’t 
it a fact that today it is not dogmatism 
“but rather liberalism which is now most 
heavily assailed’? And isn’t it a fact that 
“the vulnerable point in liberalism is not. 
its essential nature, but in those exag- 
gerated tendencies with which it is fre- 
quently but mistakenly identified’? 

The humanist will not be able to go all 
the way with Dr. Bowie, but all liberal 
ministers will feel encouraged and strength- 
ened by this vigorous refutation of Mus- 
solini’s announcement that liberalism is. 
dead. Here is a progressive approach, a 
“Renewing Gospel” which takes on new 
vitality. It is an interpretation consid- 
ered not in terms of finality but of fertility. 
Not only ministers but laymen will feel a 
new sense of divine awareness. They 
will be helped to feel that “life makes 
sense.” Ministers will find in these pages 
a reaffirmation of the value and influence 
the pulpit can have in modern life. 

Paul Harmon Chapman. 
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OUR FORUM 


In this Forum our readers speak; the platform is theirs. 


We ask 


only that they be brief and to the point. 


“SLANDEROUS ARTICLE”’ 


To the Editor of The Christian Register - 

I am surprised that you should have 
printed in The Christian Register such a 
slanderous article as “Why Youth Turns 
Its Back on the Church,” by Harold 
Preece in the issue of December 26. 


Emerson G. Harris. 
Oriando, Fla. 


* * 
ALSO APPLIED CHRISTIANITY 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I am enclosing money for extra copies 
of The Register of December 28. If The 
Register were always as full of applied 
Christianity as this number is, and if more 
of our people would read it, Boston would 
be a happier city in which to live! . 

Please give us more articles like those of 
Rev. John Malick and of Harold Preece. 

E. C. Banker. 

West Roxbury, Mass. 

* * 


“CHURCHES IN SOCIAL ACTION’? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
When I entered the ministry did I mis- 
take the nature of my calling? Was I in 
error when I thought that religion was 
something which had to do with God, wor- 
ship, prayer, meditation? Did I misun- 


_ derstand the true nature of religion in be- 


living that even liberal religion had its 
source and fountain in the deep waters of 
the spirit, whose nature the human heart 
might experience, but the mystery of 
which it never could completely explore? 
Apparently! For envelope after en- 
velope comes to me from the American 
Unitarian Association which has to do with 
something which, however closely related 
it may be to religion, still is only a relative 
—a second and like commandment, but 
not the first commandment. I believe and 
engage in social service, but I do not be- 
lieve my consecration to be primarily to 
it. Occasionally I preach sermons on war 
and peace, the Constitution and the New 
Deal, labor and capitalism, and the like. 
Still, I do not believe that my primary 


_ pulpit or parish ministry lies in their direc- 


tion. 

Yet evidently my denominational repre- 
sentatives differ from me, for they send 
me no end of splendid literature on sub- 


“jects of that sort. At the same time, they 
do not send me any comparable material 


on what I always had supposed to be the 
real subject of my vocation,—teligion it- 
self. For that I have to depend on my Bap- 
tist friends at the University of Chicago. 

Is it not about time that we Unitarians 


_ began to take stock seriously of what the 


real function of our churches is to be? 
If it is to be social service, let’s say so 
frankly and openly and drop our masquer- 
ade of trying to be distinctively religious. 
If it is to be religion in its more distinctive 
forms, however, let’s say that frankly and 
openly. Only, if we do say that, let’s goa 
step farther and also say, ‘Just as we are 
trying to bring to our ministers the latest 
and most informative material in the field 
of social service, so we shal! try to bring to 
them the latest and most informative ma- 
terial in the field of religion proper, to the 
end that their spirits may not become 
sterile or the streams which turn the mills 
of service grow dry.” 
Berkeley B. Blake. 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


* * 
CHRISTMAS ISSUE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I write to tell you that the Christmas 
edition of The Christian Register is, I think, 
the best copy that has been published in 
years. I am proud to write The Register 
has been in my home for many years. My 
mother took it and my father’s sister. I 
sometimes think we have taken it since it 
was first published. 

F. M. Coburn. 

Weston, Mass. 

* * 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR LETTER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I try to begin the new year free from 
debt; although this may not reach you in 
time to renew my subscription promptly 
it- will be on the way. 

I am enclosing a program of addresses 
being given by a Methodist minister in a 
Methodist church, and I was so much 
pleased with the closing paragraph that I 
am attending the evening services, and am 
happy to think that I can attend liberal 
services without engaging an automobile 
to take me several miles through dangerous 
traffic. I can be taken to this church in a 
wheel chair without crossing a street. 

Old age and the use of crutches prevent 
my walking the distance of two blocks. 
However, I enjoy hearing twice a month 
the morning services of the First Unitarian 
Church, by radio; and am hoping the 
Neighborhood Church of Pasadena may 
be enabled to broadcast Dr. Soares’ fine 
sermons. 

My parents were charter members of 
the First Unitarian Church in Charles- 
town, since transferred to Cambridge, 
Mass. Dr. J. Walker was the pastor; he 
later became president of Harvard College. 
Although they were obliged to leave the 
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damp atmosphere on account of my 
father’s ill health, and were unable there- 
after to reach any Unitarian church, “they 
kept the faith,” read The Register, and one 
of their sons, Rey. Lyman Clark, was pas- 
tor of Unitarian churches in Petersham 
and Ayer, Mass., and later in Andover, 
Nei. 

The Register is one of my oldest friends. 
I read it before I reached the age of ten, 
and have kept it up, excepting at brief 
intervals, for nearly eighty years, and have 
written as to one of my numerous relatives. 

With wishes for a happy New Year to 
contributors and readers. 

Susannah Clark Shea. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


“INTERESTING PERSONALITIES”’ 


To the Editor of 7 he Christian Register: 

I want to congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent standard of the editorials in The 
Christian Register. Everyone is remarking 
on the fine intellectual quality of the 
editorials and other contributions. I am 
especially taken with the articles on the 
great personalities of our church, and of 
course that on Thomas Lamb Eliot comes 
very close to us, since he is the son of the 
first minister of this church. 

Walter S. Swisher. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


* * 


ARE LIBERALS LIBERAL? 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

In “Our Forum” I would like to raise 
the question—‘‘How liberal are religious 
liberals?” 

Experiences and observations during 
the past few years lead me to wonder 
whether so-called liberals are liberal only 
towards those who hold views which they 
themselves favor, or to those of other 
opinions as well. : 

Allow me to cite the following instances, 
out of the great number that have led to 
this position. 

At a meeting sometime ago, under the 
auspices of our denomination, the subject 
dealing with peace was discussed by a 
minister of a liberal church. The writer, 
in a courteous manner, spoke from the 
floor after the address, expressing another 
viewpoint. After the meeting, the writer 
approached the lecturer with outstretched 
hand to commend a number of points he 
had made, only to be rebuffed by him, by 
the refusal to take the outstretched hand, 
and the statement that he wished he could 
have made equal comment on what was 
said from the floor. 

A saintly minister of our denomination, 
whose spiritual power moved everyone with 
whom he came in contact, and whose 
leadership was recognized among denomi- 
nations other than our own, was shown 
scant courtesy in private remarks by 
ministers who should have been sympa- 
thetic, and rejoiced over the good fortune 
of having a man of such power in our 
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midst, however they might have differed. 

A patriotic women’s organization sought 
to hold its annual services in one of our 
churches, and was invited to do so. The 
minister preached the sermon. At a 
gathering of some of his friends, a few 
days later, the minister, in the most cynical 
language, ridiculed the women of that or- 
ganization and their purposes. 

Many times The Register has published 
articles advocating extreme pacifism, but 
I cannot recall ever seeing any giving 
reasons for a policy of a sane national de- 
fense. Report of an address dealing with 
this question, recently made by a layman 
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at the invitation of an orthodox church, 
and which was received with cordiality 
and respect by the audience, including the 
speaker for the other side, a Quaker, was 
sent to your publication about six weeks 
ago, but no extract has appeared. 

May I ask, therefore, whether it is not 
high time for us to sound the call to true 
liberalism, which listens with respectful 
and sympathetic attention to those who 
may differ with us in viewpoints, but not 
in the purpose of true service? 

How liberal are religious liberals? 

Charles Bolte. 

New York, N. Y. 


Free-Speech Sunday, January 26, to Launch 


First Country-wide Plan of “Partnership ” 


In accordance with the “New Partner- 
ship” plan of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League for cooperative thinking by minis- 
ters and laymen in the field of socially ap- 
plied religion, Unitarian ministers of New 
Hampshire and of the North Middlesex 
Conference are to preach January 26 on 
the spiritual principles underlying freedom 
of speech, as the beginning of a joint dis- 
cussion by them and their laymen on the 
practical applications of these principles. 
Clergy and laity, considering the matter 
personally and in groups, will get down to 
cases on such issues as teachers’ oaths of 
allegiance and the alleged violations of the 
civil liberties of economic and _ political 
minorities. 

All Unitarian churches of the United 
States and Canada have been invited to 
join in this project. At this writing, several 
ministers have indicated their intention 
to participate in the observance of ‘‘Free 
Speech Sunday,” and the Cambridge, 
Mass., Association of Ministers, which 
includes those of the South Middlesex 
Conference, has scheduled the plan for 
discussion. 

Fresh from the press, well in advance of 
January 26, will be a statement on this 
important issue prepared by the Depart- 
ment of Social Relations of the American 
Unitarian Association. Each minister will 
receive a copy and quantities will be 
furnished on application. 

Coincidentally, the Federal Council of 
Churches is at work on a special issue of 
its Information Service, which will be 
published January 11 and will deal with 
current issues in civil liberties. It is ex- 
pected also that the Council will send a 
communication to all social-service leaders 
within its constituency informing them of 
what the League and the Unitarian 
churches are doing and suggesting that 
they do something about this issue on the 
same day. 

The League, through its president, Dr. 
Frank W. Scott, has also recommended to 
all Unitarian clergymen that they bring the 
matter before their local ministerial asso- 


ciations and invite ministers of other fel- 
lowships to add their strength to this ex- 
pression and discussion. It is suggested 
that local federations of churches might 
make this a project. -The League points 
out that “the broad principles of liberty 
and their practical implications in human 
life are common to practically all Protes- 
tant communions, are in fact, an historic 
Protestant heritage.” 

Thus, this ever timely problem is to be 
attacked simultaneously from _ several 
angles by organized religion. But the 
League’s suggested technique of the ‘““New 
Partnership” calls for non-controversial 
utterances from the pulpit. Itis the special 
genius of this project that the minister, in 
the special sermons coming under this 
project, sticks strictly to the spiritual 
principles underlying whatever problem is 
under consideration. The minister in the 
pulpit lays the philosophic or theological 
foundation, then in his personal and group 
discussions with laymen he suggests the 
practical, but  religion-motivated, ap- 
proaches to concrete issues. 

Principles, in other words, are, in the 
“New Partnership’ sermon, separated 
from specifications. The plan provides a 
definite technique for following up the 
spiritual and idealistic utterance with its 
concrete applications to living issues. It 
offers a way for the ministers to deal with 
specific cases without doing so in the ser- 
mon, which is essentially an integral part 
of a service of worship. It thus avoids 
introducing into the service a controversial 
note that often irritates the pews and de- 
stroys a measure of the constructive effect 
of the service. The controversial element 
comes later, if need be, in the cooperative 
thinking out of the problem between min- 
ister and laymen. Every human problem 
has two sides, the religious principles perti- 
nent to this problem, and the technical, 
practical working out of those principles 
in its solution. 

All that has just been said applies 
strictly and only to sermons intended as 
an integral part of the ‘‘New Partnership.” 
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The minister may feel conscience-bound 
and may be entirely justified in being, on 
occasion, concrete and controversial in 
the pulpit; or he may be equally conscience- 
bound in avoiding, as a rule, even a con- 
sideration of principles underlying current 
issues. The League’s “New Partnership” 
simply offers to those who wish to accept it 
a technique for a division of labor between 


- the pulpit and the arena of discussion. 


One of its objectives is to find, if possible, 
a common ground of agreement between 
the spiritual viewpoint of religion as enun- 
ciated by the pulpit and the practical exi- 
gencies of life as faced by the pew. 


It is based, however, on two assumptions: 


first, that there is a spiritual approach to 
every human problem; and second, that 
controversial issues are the only ones worth 
discussing. The late Samuel McChord 
Crothers once declared at a Laymen’s 
League convention that we can all be 
right, and most of us are right, on dead 
issues, but that we really cannot wait 
until issues are dead before we tackle 
them. 

For the proposed consideration of free- 
dom of speech, the League also suggests 
to the ministers that they invite in persons 
who would be interested in the problem, 
such as teachers, public officials, editors, 
members of American Legion posts, repre- 
sentatives of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, members of service and women’s 
clubs, to hear the sermon and to join in 
later discussions. 

Of the League’s proposal, Rev. Clarence 
M. Vickland, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Society of Stockton, Calif., writes: 
“T believe it contains one of the most prac- 
tical suggestions for effecting an under- 
standing between laymen and ministers 
on the application of our much-professed 
freedom of speech to vital problems.” 

The project met with distinct approval 
from ministers of Laconia, N. H., when it 
was presented by Rey. Robert D. Richard- 
son of the First Unitarian Society. As a 
result, Harold M. Davis, author of the 
‘New Partnership” plan, was invited to 
address the ministers of that city Sunday 
evening, January 5. 

The endeavor to make this project, and 
indeed the entire plan, country-wide and 
interdenominational, comes out of the 
conviction frequently expressed by Mr. 


Davis, that any such venture must be un- 
dertaken on a scale commensurate with the 


problem in hand. The enterprise would 
be practically useless, unless it eventually 
involved cooperation on a national scale. 
“The opinions and projects,” says Dr. 
Scott’s letter to ministers on the free-speech 
proposal, ‘‘that might come out of such 


full consideration would have infinitely — 


more weight than countless resolutions 


passed by meetings dominated by a single 
viewpoint. The sum total of these reac- 


tions throughout the country cannot fail — 


to make some impress on the thought and 


the conscience of American citizens.” 
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The Question Box 


The American Unitarian Association is avail- 
ing itself of the columns of The Christian Register 
to answer questions about iis policies and activities. 
Such questions should be addressed to Charles R. 
Joy, Director of the Division of Public Relations, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Is an aggressive program of 
church extension possible today? 


From the fall of 1929 to the early 
months of 1931 a highly successful 
program of church extension was under 
way. More than 100 cities all over the 
country where there were no Unitarian 
churches were studied. Ten new 
churches were organized. Sixteen 
preaching stations’ were founded. This 
carefully planned program would have 
been in operation today if it had not 
been for economic conditions in the 
country quite beyond our control. It 
was abandoned because the directors 
decided it was more important to save 
existing churches than to plant new 
ones. ; 

This program can be resumed again 
whenever the resources of the Associa- 
tion make it possible. It must be re- 
sumed if we are to strengthen and re- 
vivify the Fellowship. There is an in- 
evitable death rate in any living in- 
stitution. The birth rate must be 
larger if that institution is to grow. 


REGISTER TRUSTEES ELECT 


At the meeting of the trustees of The 
Christian Register held Wednesday, De- 
cember 11, Lewis P. Dexter of Belmont, 
Mass., and Charles S. Bolster, formerly 
clerk of The Register corporation, were 
unanimously elected to fill vacancies on 
the board of trustees. Mr. Dexter was 
nominated by the Young Peopie’s Re- 
ligious Union, and Mr. Bolster by the 
Women’s Alliance. 

* * 


KING’S CHAPEL NOON SERVICES 


Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, Mass., will 
preach at the King’s Chapel noon services 
Tuesday through Friday, January 14-17, 
at noon. The services will be broadcast 
by Station WCOP. Monday at noon 
Raymond C. Robinson will give an organ 
recital to which the public is cordially in- 
vited. : 

* * 
PERSONALS 
_ Carl B. Wetherell is serving as superin- 
tendent of the church school of the Win- 
chester, Mass., Unitarian Society. 

Frank E. Gannett, newspaper publisher 
and member of the First Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Rochester, N. Y., 
was one of two prominent citizens of 


_ Rochester to be threatened recently by 


anonymous letters demanding large sums 
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of money and promising dire results if 
their demands did not meet with compli- 
ance. Federal agents have apprehended 
the young man alleged to be the author of 
the letters. 


Herbert K. Miller of Winchester, Mass., 
has been secured as superintendent of the 
church school of the Church of the Dis- 
ciples, Boston, Mass. For the past ten 
years he has been superintendent of the 
school of the Winchester Unitarian Society. 
At the Church of the Disciples he takes 
the place of Arthur D. Nash, who is re- 
signing after having served as superinten- 
dent for many years. 

* * 
MODERN NATIVITY PAGEANT 
PRESENTED AT ANN ARBOR 


One small panel of the gigantic Diego 
Rivera mural in the Detroit, Mich., 
Museum of Art, showing a child being 
vaccinated, suggested the idea for a Christ- 
mas service in the Unitarian Church 
Fellowship of Liberal Religion in Ann 
Arbor, Mich. A doctor and nurse are 
shown on either side of the patient and in 
the background are scientists at work in a 
laboratory. In the foreground are the 
animals from whose blood came the pro- 
tecting vaccines. Comment was aroused 
at the time of the dedication, by those 
who claimed that it was a travesty on the 
holy family because the child’s yellow hair 
and the nurse’s white cap both resembled 
halos and the animals were reminiscent of 
the manger scene. 

Undoubtedly, Mr. Rivera did wish to 
bring out with his brush a contrast between 
the child’s world of Jesus’ day and of 
today. It was this thought which ran 
through the church service on “The Child 
of Yesterday and Today.” The pre- 
liminary part of the service dealt with 
childhood in general and the second part 
of the service incorporated a poem on 
Jesus, an antiphonal selection from the 
New Testament, and a solo, ‘‘Cantique de 
Noel.” In his remarks, Rev. Harold P. 
Marley, the minister, pointed out the 
probable normal nativity of Jesus at 
Nazareth and the likely childhood he led. 

The third section of the service, dealing 
with the modern child, was made more 
dramatic by having a mother bring forward 
her child and stand in front of the minister 
with a nurse by her side. Addressing the 
infant, the minister said, ‘‘We welcome you 
to this service, sweet symbol of the world 
to be, entrusted to motherhood.”’ Handing 
the child to the nurse, the minister con- 
tinued, ‘‘Medical skill comes to guard you, 
bending its every effort in your behalf, 
never ‘once forsaking its vigil.” Then, 
taking the child, he continued, “Humanity 
also comes to serve you in education, re- 
ligion and the arts. You belong to hu- 
manity, and to this end you are entrusted 
to the home” (handing child back to 
mother), ‘‘the simplest unit of society, that 
you may grow to maturity loyal to the im- 
mediate ties, but with an enlarging vision 


of your place in the world of mankind.” 

The contrast between the world of Jesus 
and that of the modern child was shown 
in the physical care of infants. It was 
pointed out that even in the last twenty- 
five years, while general life expectancy 
increased twenty-five percent, infant life 
expectancy improved forty-five percent. 
“With seven million children under sixteen 
on public relief,’”” Mr. Marley said, “‘it is 
no wonder that Mrs. Roosevelt said we 
need a ‘new deal for children.’ Three 
million are out of school and are unem- 
ployed. We cannot open the cotton mills 
and mines to them today as in the eight- 
eenth century, nor can we make them 
wards of the state. Child of today, what 
is your future? You are on the threshold 
of a new Jerusalem, you will have your 
messiahs, your crosses of shame. We do 
not worship you, little child, but we salute. 
you, we acknowledge your importance and 
covet the opportunity to serve with you in. 
building a new world.” 

* * 

MINISTERS’ MONDAY CLUB 
TO HOLD OPEN MEETING 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will hold its next meeting at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., at 11 a.m., January 
18, when Simeon Bankole Wright of Free- 
town, West Africa, will speak on the sub- 
ject “What About Ethiopia?” Mr. 
Wright is a graduate of Hampton Institute. 
and of Gordon College, and is now a 
senior at Andover-Newton Theological 
School. Because of the general interest in 
the speaker’s subject, the meeting will be. 
open to the public. 

* * 


MINISTERIAL CHANGES 


Rev. Arthur N. Moore of Cambridge, 
Mass., who served as minister of the First 
Unitarian Congregational Society, Frank- 
lin, N. H., from 1932 to 1934, has accepted 
a call to the ministry of the Unitarian 
Society, Houlton, Me., and has started 
his work there. 

Rey. John A. Leininger, minister since 
1934 of the First Unitarian Parish of Ayer, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the First Parish Church, Barre, Mass. 
Mr. Leininger will begin his work in Barre 
at once. 

Rev. Arthur W. Olsen, minister since 
1931 of the First Parish Church in Billerica, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the ministry 
of the Unitarian Congregational Society, 
Melrose, Mass. Mr. Olsen will assume his 
new duties February 1. 


* * 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 


The next meeting of the Unitarian Sun- 
day School Union will be held in the Uni- 
tarian church in Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
Monday, January 20. Supper will be 
served at six o’clock. John R. P. French, 
headmaster of the Cambridge School, will 
address the general meeting on “The 
Teacher-Pupil Relationship,” a discussion 
of teaching methods. 
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SECOND CHURCH HONORS 
LATE PASTOR EMERITUS 


The congregation of the Second Church, 
Boston, Mass., at the regular Sunday 
morning service, December 29, honored 
the memories of the late Dr. Edward A. 
Horton, minister of the church from 1880 
to 1892 and minister emeritus from 1919 
until his death in 1931, and his wife, the 
late Josephine R. Horton. 

A bronze tablet, behind which are the 
ashes of Dr. and Mrs. Horton, was unveiled 
by Dr. Edward H. Bensley, their grandson, 
who, with his mother, Mrs. Ruth H. 
Bensley, gave the tablet to the church. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
the memorial sermon, taking as his text: 
“They brought the sick into the streets 
so that the shadow of Peter passing by 
might overshadow them.” Speaking of 
Dr. Horton’s widespread influence he said: 
“Minister of churches in Leominster, 
Hingham, and Boston, Mass., for nearly 
fifty years of active labor, Dr. Horton to 
an extraordinary degree was also a minister- 
at-large. As chaplain of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, as chaplain, also, for many 
years of the grand lodge of the Massa- 
chusetts Masons, and as chaplain of the 
Massachusetts Senate for twenty-five 
years, Dr. Horton ministered to thousands 
of people outside his churches as well as to 
_ the many within them. It is of such lives 
and such influences that the real wealth of 
the world is made.” 

Dr. Horton’s anniversary hymn, begin- 
ning with the words “‘We honor those whose 
work began with praise to God and prayer 
for man,”’ was sung before the sermon. 

Rev. DuBois LeFevre, minister of the 
church, conducted the service. 
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ESTHER G. BARROWS 


Miss Esther G. Barrows, associated 
at one time with the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Mass., and in later years 
with the Second Church, Boston, Mass., 
has left a large circle of friends mourning 
her loss, yet rejoicing over her release 
from suffering. 

A niece of Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, a 
former editor of The Christian Register, 
Miss Barrows combined in a rare degree an 
idealistic philosophy and practical good 
sense, admirably fitting her for her voca- 
tion as a settlement worker and leader. 
Her democratic and sympathetic spirit 
shines through her book, ‘‘Neighbors All,” 
published in 1929—a record of twenty 
years residence in the South End House, 
Boston, under the inspiring leadership of 
Robert A. Woods. Her wisdom, tact, and 
personal charm bound her associates to- 
gether and to her as a family, drawing to 
her open door friends from near and far. 
A devout Protestant, she yet maintained, 
in a Catholic neighborhood, happy rela- 
tions with church leaders, winning their 
full respect and confidence. The citizens of 
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Boston owe her a lasting debt of gratitude 
for her part in many community enter- 
prises looking to the general welfare. Her 
professional standing among American 
social workers may be judged by the fol- 
lowing discriminating tribute recently paid 
to her memory by the board of directors 
of the National Federation of Settlements: 

“Associated with Robert A. Woods of 
South End House, Boston, as head of the 
women’s residence, Miss Barrows rein- 
forced the work of her great chief in not- 
able degree, and in her own right made a 
sterling contribution to settlement think- 
ing. Few people had a deeper interest in 
human beings of all sorts and conditions, 
and she was able to interpret the tragedy 


and romance of the hard pressed and aged’ 


both in speech and in writing. She had a 
real feeling for standards and untiring de- 
votion in whatever she did. She com- 
manded the appreciation and affection of 
a large circle which included members of 
her board, staff and neighborhood, to 
whom she was a constant inspiration.” 


E. B.S. 


* * 


BEACON HYMNALS NEEDED 
AT MISSION FREE SCHOOL 


One of the enterprises of the Church of 
the Messiah, St. Louis, Mo., is the main- 
tenance of the Mission Free School, a 
temporary home for children from broken 
homes. Each Sunday afternoon Dr. Wal- 
ter S. Swisher, minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, goes to the schoo] to conduct 
s service for the children. The hymnal in 
use at the school is ‘“The Beacon Hymnal,” 
but the copies at hand are now in the final 
stages of disrepair. Inasmuch as many 
Unitarian churches are now adopting the 
new “‘Beacon Song and Service Book”’ for 
use in their church schools, the Church of 
the Messiah would be grateful if discarded 
copies of “The Beacon Hymnal’ might 
be sent it for use in the Mission Free 
School. A total of fifty copies is needed 
to meet the school’s requirements. 


* * 


BOSTON—TOLEDO—TOPEKA 


At three places ranged nearly half-way 
across the continent, preparations are 
going forward for a Laymen’s League in- 
stitute of liberal religion: Boston, Mass., 
where League headquarters is directing 
general preparations, preparing publicity 
and advertising matter and packing boxes 
of literature; Toledo, Ohio, where Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, is planning his institute 
addresses; and Topeka, Kans., where the 
First Unitarian Church, and its minister, 
Rev. Maynard Van Dyke, are bending 
every effort to make the meetings a suc- 
cess. During the week of January 12-19, 
Mr. Cole will give a series of addresses on 
“Life and Liberal Religion,’ conduct 
question and answer periods and consult 
personally with men and women on their 
religious problems. 
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PAGEANT BY MR. GIRELIUS AT 
NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SCHOOL 


The Christmas pageant, ‘‘Come to the 
Manger,” by Rev. Charles G. Girelius, 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
New Orleans, La., which was presented a 
year ago at the Christmas services of the 
church, was given this year in the Henry 
W. Allen school in New Orleans by students 
at the school. The pageant, which was 
slightly modified to make it adaptable for 
presentation in the school auditorium, at- 
tracted a large attendance of parents and 


_ friends to the school and created much fa- 


vorable comment. 

The church school this year presented 
the pageant “Following a Star,” at a 
special evening service Sunday, December 
22s 

* “* 

METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 


The headquarters of the Metropolitan 
Conference of Free Churches was moved 
December 2 from All Souls’ Church at 
80th Street and Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; to the Community Church 
Center at 550 West 110th Street. 

The directors of the Metropolitan Con- 
ference had a dinner meeting on De- 
cember 9 under the presidency of B. C. 
Jutten of Orange, N. J., the principal 
feature of which was an address by Rev. 
George G. Howard of Hackensack, N. J., 
in which he described a community coun- 
cil in Hackensack which unites all the 
organizations for social action in the city. 
Thirty-four of such organizations are now 
affiliated with the council, which carries 
on its activities under four commissions. 
The educational commission is sponsoring 
a real community forum, provides such 
educational means as a “Brotherhood 
Day” to break down race prejudice; the 
recreational commission puts on occasion- 
ally an evening of plays and entertainment 
in which all the races have a share, and is 
providing a play center for the Negro 
young people who are barred from the 
local Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The result of the providing of play activi- 
ties is a marked decline in causes of juve- 
nile delinquency; a contact commission acts 
as a clearing house for the social agencies, 
gets out a calendar of community events 
each month, and tries to prevent du- 
plication of dates; an investigating com- 
mission is on the watch for opportunities 
of cooperation among the organizations 
and races. | 

Plans were made for the annual meetin 
in January 

Edwin Fairley. 
* * 
CALENDAR 
January 13: 

Ministers’ Monday Club at 25 Beaco 
Street, Boston, Mass., 11 a. m. : 
January 20: 


Unitarian Sunday School Union 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., 6 p. m. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass., and is 
Editor of The Christian Register. 


Frank O. Holmes is minister of the First 
; Congregational Society (Unitarian), Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass. 


Fred Ingram, Jr., a business man, is 
. chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Leslie Pennington is minister of the 
| First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 


Mary Elizabeth Sanger is Managing 
Editor of The Christian Register. 


Clinton Lee Scott is minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Peoria, Ill. 


Robert M. Van Sant is Editor of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, and Direc- 
tor of Public Relations of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company. 


* * 


CHURCH ACCESSIONS 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Four new mem- 
bers were recently welcomed into the 
Unitarian Church Fellowship of Liberal 
Religion. : 

Bangor, Me.—Thirteen new members 
were received into membership at the 
Christmas Sunday service of the Unitarian 
Church, December 22. 

Chicago, IIIl.—Sixteen new members 
have joined with the People’s Church of 
Chicago since the beginning of the fall 
season. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Wellman Thrush 
of Wabash, Ind., was recently welcomed 
to membership in All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church through correspondence. 

Toledo, Ohio.—On Sunday, December 

* 1, twenty persons signed cards indicating 
interest in membership in the First Uni- 
tarian Church, and in the ten-day period 
following, 2,371 people participated in the 
activities of the church, attending services 
or lectures held directly under the auspices 
of the church. Rev. Walton E. Cole, the 
minister, estimates that one-third of the 
regular Sunday morning congregations of 
the church consists of persons without 
church affiliations of any sort. 

West Roxbury, Mass.—Seven new 

; members were recently enrolled in the 
~_ ehurch school of the First Parish. 


* * 


Sacramento, Calif.—Four portfolios 
r each containing a copy of The Christian 
. Register, the “‘Cheerful Letter,” The Azis, 
z the International News Sheet, the Pacific 
Coast Conference News Sheet, the church 
~ ealendar of the First Unitarian Society of 
Sacramento, and several publications of 
the American Unitarian Association, have 
been prepared by Mrs. B.. W. Begeer, 
president of the Alliance branch. Each 
portfolio is being passed to six persons 
_ during a month, so that twenty-four mem- 
_ bers of the Society are thus kept posted on 
current Unitarian affairs. 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
D. D., minister; chorus of men’s voices, Raymond 
C. Robinson, organist and choirmaster, 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer with sermon by the minister. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Monday, organ 
recital by Mr. Robinson; Jan, 14-17, Rev. Charles 
E. Park, D. D., The First Church, Boston. Services 
broadeast by Station WCOP. 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Friends are cordially invited. 


NEW YORK—BORO. OF BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe Place. 
(First Brooklyn stop on all downtown subway trains, 
five minutes from Wall Street.) John Howland 
Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, ministers. 
Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 


of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: _ 

Boston, Mass., Noon services, Station WCOP, 
1120 kilocycles. 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 
11 a.m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1300 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Caldecott, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., KECA, 1430 kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following harel worthy of patronage. 
It rendess excellent service and a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Noe a OSS SSESSSSONY, 
me 

7) 

‘ Now in book form ees 


: IF THIS BE $ 
TREASON 3 


by John Haynes Holmes % 

% and Reginald Lawrence % 
The play which electrified blase Broad- % 
way! A most moving drama in which ¢$ 
an American President acts on the con- % 
viction that the people are overwhelm- % 
ingly against war on any grounds. $2.00 % 

; oe 

MACMILLAN - - - New York % 


Found in the Homes of Thinking People 


The 


Introducing 
The Register 


To New Friends 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Introductory Rate of 5 months for one 


Prrccoas enter my subscription at your 
dollar. 


I enclose check or currency. 


UIC MeTe et atcletcere iain ele visto ee cle cisie visi dicecceiciens ceckscésiesecs Sea victnlcie-a oaldte'e' as 


~ 


EEL sce cone sccecceveccvesceesaceccessseessecccsescees Sada P eels convescvesees 


City SUSTeNa Trai fia ialalavatelaielsjoretel aie ialetata(s/efelsieia)e'e\e osteo lsiarele’s oc a cWtQl cc cccccccccaceccseces 


A FULL YEAR FOR $3.00 


82 


Pleasantrtes 


HONORS FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY 
From a listing of Those Individuals, Do- 
mestic and Foreign, Who Attained 
Special Distinction in 1935. 

The English rector who, brought to trial 
on a charge of trying to starve himself 
publicly in a glass case, denied that he had 
any intention of killing himself. “I wish 
to live to harass the Archbishop,” he said. 

The Detroit taxpayer who sent the In- 
ternal Revenue collector a check for the 
full amount of his income, instead of the 
tax payment on that income. 

The loyal alumnus of an Illinois college 
who sent the president a check for ten 
thousand dollars, stipulating in the. letter. 
that his name remain” anonymous, a 
preserving his ae by failing'to sign 
the check. 

The Assistant seis Cote aie, 
arguing a pension case before the United 
States Supreme Court, six of whose mem- 
bers are over sixty-five years old, said, ‘It 
is a common: fact that mental alertness 
tends to fail after a man is sixty-five.” 

The Illinois state legislator who pro- 
posed as an amendment to the Teachers’ 
Oath Bill that ‘“‘male teachers be required 
to wear red, white, and blue collars, and 
female teachers red, white and blue cuffs.” 

The officials of the Massachusetts State 
Police, who issued public warning that 
their new uniforms must not be copied by 
movie ushers or doormen. 

The Chinese provincial governor who 
abolished firing squads as a means of 
execution after one squad, missing the 
victim, had killed the commanding officer. 

From The New Yorker. 
x * 

At a meeting of Baptist ministers held in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., resolutions were 
adopted pledging the ministers to wage a 
vigorous campaign against the alleged in- 
-vasion of Communism in the Baptist 
churches. Copies of the resolutions are to 
be sent to all State Baptist Conventions, 
in order to check the threatened radical 
movement in the 1986 Baptist Convention 
to be held in St. Louis. The resolutions 
attack E. Stanley Jones’s book, “‘Christ’s 
Alternative to Communism,” and The 
Christian Century, an interdenominational 
Protestant weekly, as being pro-Commu- 
nistic. 

* * 

Bobbie was reading history, and looking 
up suddenly: he asked: 

“What is beheaded, Mother?” 

“Having his head cut off, darling,” she 
replied. 

After a thoughtful moment Bobbie 
remarked: 

“TI suppose defeated is having his feet 
cut off.’’—Selected. 

a * 

“Hell is full of professional reformers,” 
declares a minister. We regret to hear 
this. We had been hoping there was room 
for more.—Thomaston (Ga.) Times. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 


receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
libera} Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 


830 South Dearborn St. 2400 Allston Way 
Chicsgo, Ill. Berkeley, Calif. 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
for children of all races and creeds 


Helpe children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 

trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 

President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 

5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


See Announcement in this issue 
of the 


New Partnership Observance 
of 
‘‘Freedom of Speech Sunday”’ 


January 26 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Cincinnati Conference 
Recommended that the 
Present Service Pension Fund be Increased 
and urged each church to include 
in its budget 
a Contribution to the Pension Society 
Is your church doing its part? 


ALBERT A. POLLARD, Treas. ; 
180 Longwood Avenue ste Boston, Mass. 


Have You 


Linked Up with Our 


National Drive 


for 


More Readers ? 


